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Commencing" as a poet, he published the dra-
matic poems Lyteria (1854) and Charicles
(1856) ; but although both were warmly received
by the critics, he relinquished the publishing of
poetry and became a diligent writer of stories
for the magazines, mainly Putnam's and the At-
lantic Monthly. His most ambitious piece of
fiction, The Peckster Professorship, a satirical
study of academic and intellectual society, ap-
peared serially in the Atlantic Monthly, then as
a book in 1888. In the field of politics, through
the Civil War period he was a frequent con-
tributor to the Anti-Slavery Standard, being
assistant and successor to his uncle, Edmund
Qumcy [#.&'.], as Boston correspondent; con-
tributed unsigned articles on passing political
topics to the Boston press; wrote two articles
on taxation: Tax-Exemption No Excuse for
Spoliation (1874) and Double Taxation in Mas-
sachusetts (1889); and published The Protec-
tion of Majorities (1876), a collection of educa-
tional and political essays. As a historian, he
contributed a great variety of historical and bio-
graphical material to the Proceedings of the
Massachusetts Historical Society, of which he
was a member from 1865 to 1910; wrote a chap-
ter on the social life of Boston for Justin Win-
sor's Memorial History of Boston (vol. IV,
1881) ; and through his inspiration and aid made
possible his father's valuable book of historical
reminiscences, Figures of the Past (1883).

On Dec. 23, 1858, he married Helen Fanny
Huntington and established himself in Quincy,
Mass., where he lived for the greater part of
thirty-five years. Of his five children, the eldest,
Josiah, was mayor of Boston from 1895 to 1899.
Of an intellectual and highly speculative type of
mind, Quincy had wide interests, his reading
embracing spiritualism, psychic research, biog-
raphy, science, sociology, and government. He
was also a keen Shakespearian student. His
writing was marked by its nicety of phrase, fe-
licity of epithet, and polish. He was a represen-
tative of pre-Civil War society, distinguished
"of mien and carriage/' democratic and friendly,
and modest and unworldly to a rare degree.

[Memoir by M. A. DeWolfe Howe in Proc. Mass.
Hist. Soc*f vol. XLV (1912); Harvard Graduates'
Mag., Dec. 1910; Boston Herald, Nov. i, 1910; Bos-
ton* Transcript, Nov. i, 1910.]                      A R B

QUINN, EDMOND THOMAS (Dec. 20,
i868-Sept. 9, 1929), sculptor and painter, eld-
est son of John and Rosina (McLaughlin)
Qtiinn, was born at Philadelphia, Pa., of Irish
ancestry and in humble circumstances. Thomas,
Bis confirmation name, is often omitted by writ-
ers. His early studies in art were made at the

Quinn

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, and
especially under Thomas Eakins. Since he had
a gift for color and an aptitude for seizing a
likeness, he seemed destined for the career of a
portrait painter. After undergoing the usual
privations of the young artist with more talent
than money, he was able in his twenty-fifth
year to spend some months in Spain, where he
came under the influence of Velazquez. He next
went to Paris. Delighting in form as well as in
color, he studied modeling under the French
sculptor J. A. Injalbert. During one of his later
sojourns in Paris he made some excellent oil
portraits, including one of Anatole France
(1906). This likeness, fine in color and in
drawing, discloses that psychological penetra-
tion which was one of his many gifts. His sensi-
tive temperament was ill-adapted to the diffi-
cult contacts often the lot of a portrait painter;
he therefore chose sculpture as a means of live-
lihood and as his chief mode of expression.
Quality, not quantity, was his aim, and no
work left his studio until after he had devoted
to it his best efforts. In time he attained dis-
tinction in three branches of the sculptor's art:
the portrait bust, the portrait statue, and the
ideal figure.

Notable among Quinn's earlier works are the
statue of John Howard at Williamsport, Pa.
(1905), and the reliefs for the battle monument
at King's Mountain, S. C. (1908). In 1909 he
completed a series of decorative figures in re-
lief for the Athletic Club, Pittsburgh, Pa., as
well as a sensitively imaginative bust of Edgar
Allan Poe for the cottage at Fordham, N. Y.,
and a colossal limestone figure, "Persian Phi-
losophy" (often listed as Zoroaster), for the
fagade of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and
Sciences. In 1917 his statue of Gen. John C.
Pemberton was erected in the National Ceme-
tery, Vicksburg, Miss. His most significant
work is the strikingly beautiful bronze statue
of Edwin Booth as Hamlet, gift of the Players'
Club to Gramercy Park, New York City. The
commission was awarded to him out of a num-
ber of competing sculptors of note. Dedicated
in 1918, the figure is not only a true portrait of
Booth, but also a noble conception of Hamlet
A decade later, Quinn completed the model for
another admirable statue, the portrait of Henry
Clay in an attitude of impassioned eloquence.
This work, the gift of the United States gov-
ernment to Venezuela in return for Venezuela's
gift of a statue of Bolivar, was erected at Ca-
racas in 1930, a year after the sculptor's death in
New York City.

Among the sitters for his many masterly busts
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